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demned himself. He would be more satisfactory were his state- 
ment lengthier and more concretely illustrated. 

Josiah Royce. 



Morality and Religion: Being the Kerr Lectures for 1893-94. 
By the Rev. James Kidd, B.D., Minister of Erskine Church, 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895. 

The Kerr Lectures are a foundation in the United Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. They are delivered triennially by distinguished 
ministers of this denomination. It may be said at once that, if this 
course and that of Professor Orr, which preceded it, are to be 
taken as specimens of the work which the lectureship is to accom- 
plish, it will prove one of the most valuable foundations of the 
kind. The main characteristic of the book before us is its ana- 
lytical grasp. Mr. Kidd takes hold of a problem and does not let 
it go till he has surveyed it from almost every possible side. He 
also has ideas of his own with respect to it, and he holds by these 
with most admirable tenacity. 

The plan of the book is both simple and effective. In Part First, en- 
titled Morality, the author discusses " Conduct and Motive j" " The 
Moral Ideal." In Part Second, entitled Religion, he treats the Re- 
ligious Sentiment exhaustively. In Part Third he examines the rela- 
tions between Religion and Morality at length ; while in Part Fourth, 
which is more distinctively theological, he considers the "Testi- 
mony of Christ" in its bearings upon the subject under review. 
To readers of this Journal, Parts First and Third are of most 
direct interest ; though, curiously enough, I am inclined to think 
that the best portions of the book are the Second and Fourth 
Parts. Here, in a semi-theological sphere, Mr. Kidd seems most 
at home, and speaks with greatest authority. Of these two portions 
the Second is better than the Fourth. It is less dogmatic, less 
sentimental. Probably many will be attracted by its criticism of 
recent Gifford lectures, and some will find themselves in substan- 
tial agreement with Mr. Kidd's strictures. But, whether they agree 
or not, they will be compelled to admit that Mr. Kidd is a man to 
be reckoned with. His book is undoubtedly the most effective and 
authoritative statement on the subject it discusses which has yet 
been published. 

No one can fail to be struck by the independence, the character, 
istic caution, the wide learning, and the religious spirit of this new 
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writer. Perhaps he tends sometimes not to see the wood for the 
trees. But this is an occasional blemish only. It is much to be 
hoped that he will go on pursuing the investigations into which 
preparation for this lectureship has led him. Much still remains 
to be done, even although within the limits of a brief notice it is 
impossible to do anything like justice to the suggestiveness and, 
in some points, the natural sagacity displayed here. Mr. Kidd's 
notable book ought to be read by all who interest themselves in 
this aspect of the subject. It is its own best commentary. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Glasgow. 

The Pathology of Mind : A Study of its Distempers, Deformities, 
and Disorders. By Henry Maudsley. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. 571. 

Dr. Maudsley concludes his interesting and suggestive study of 
the pathology of mind with a reference of an autobiographical 
character to the helplessness of the physician before the dark and 
discouraging problems of mental disease. 

" A physician who had spent his life in ministering to diseased minds might 
be excused if, asking himself at the end of it whether he had spent his life well, 
he accused the fortune of an evil hour which threw him on that track of work. 
He could not well help feeling something of bitterness in the certitude that one- 
half of the disease he had dealt with could never get well, and something of mis- 
giving in the reflection whether he had done real service to his kind by restoring 
the other half to do reproductive work. Nor would the scientific interest of his 
studies compensate entirely for the practical uncertainties, since their revelation of 
the structure of human nature might inspire a doubt whether, notwithstanding 
impassioned aims, pseans of progress, endless pageants of self-illusions, its capa- 
city of degeneration did not equal, and might some day exceed, its capacity of 
development." 

Whatever Dr. Maudsley's personal feelings may be with reference 
to the manner in which he has spent his life, he may rest assured 
that the studious public will always be grateful to him for his un- 
wearied labors in the domain of mental disease. It is to be recol- 
lected that the pursuit of truth for its own sake is an ennobling 
occupation. Truth no doubt destroys many illusions, and some- 
times shatters our fondest hopes, but all these drawbacks are coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that it teaches and compels us to look at 
things as they really are. Illusions of all kinds place us in a false 
relation to the world, and are often the forerunners of real calami- 



